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carry away his shoes, and Jones is somewhere near to
step into them.

Failure at fifty is terrible. The sand in the hour-glass
of life is crumbling very fast away; the old friends of
childhood are gone; a younger generation press us from
behind; the next turn of the road may bring us in
sight of the end. We have seen in the preceding
chapters the extraordinary energy of Charles Napier in
action. We shall now follow his life for ten years
through absolute non-employment, and our admiration
will grow when we find him still bearing himself bravely
in the night of neglect, still studying the great problems
of life, still keeping open heart to all generous sym-
pathies, and never permitting the " slings and arrows of
outrageous fortune" to drive him into the regions of
apathy, callousness, or despair.

In the year 1830 England was in a strange state.
The reform which sanguine men had looked for as close
at hand fifteen years earlier had not yet come, but
many things had come that had not been expected.
France had shaken off the Bourbons; Belgium had
shaken off the Dutch; the people had in fact righted
themselves. The example was contagious. .Throughout
the length and breadth of England there arose an
ominous murmur of discontent. It was clear that the
limit of patience was being quickly reached, and if Parlia-
ment would not reform itself it ran a fair chance of
being reformed in spite of itself. The accession of
William the Four^ji, the manifestation of the supremacy
of popular will on the Continent, and the increasing
pressure given by depression in manufacture and agri-